GASEOUS  FIRING.                                   39
111 modern works, direct fired settings have been
entirely superseded by the system of gaseous firing, the
advantages of which are readily understood.
The large furnaces comparatively seldom require
clinkering and feeding; the use of hot coke and the ad-
mission of just sufficient air for the necessary combustion
result in large economies in fuel composition and wear and
tear. A form of gaseous firing is the generator, and the
more advanced type is the regenerator.
The settings have an absolutely tight clinkering door
through which are cut ports to admit the primary air,
sufficient to convert the fuel into carbon monoxide.
The combustible gases pass from the generator into the
combustion chamber, and it is%here that the secondary air
is admitted, and the final combustion takes place.
The high temperature flame thus formed circulates
round the retorts, heating them evenly, and without the
cutting action so noticeable in the direct fired setting.
If this secondary air is heated by the waste gases,
further economies are then obtained, and where this is
done the setting is termed the regenerator type. In these
settings the waste gases are conducted through passages
on their way to the exit or main flue. These passages run
along the side of the secondary air flue, so that the second-
ary air absorbs a certain amount of the heat from the
waste gases, and instead of entering the combustion
chamber cold, it has now attained somewhere about the
temperature the waste gases are leaving. The secondary
air travels in a directly opposite direction to the exit
gases, as shown in the illustration.
The saving in fuel consumption with this latter type of
setting is considerable.
Another advantage of gaseous fired settings is that the
length of flame in the combustion chamber can be con-
trolled, and a large number of retorts grouped in the oven
and evenly heated. After this brief glance at the various
types of settings cornes what was originally intended to